GLASS.

CHAP. II.
OF    GLASS.

when mixed with the fixed alkalies, and ex-
posed to a strong heat, enters readily into fusion. It
melts also when heated along; with some of the alkaline
earths, especially lime, provided a little alumina be pre-
sent. These mixtures are very ductile while in fusion,
and may be readily moulded into any shape we please.
If they be suddenly cooled below the temperature at
which they become solid, they retain their transparency,
and assume those peculiar properties which belong to
the substance called glass. Glass then is a combination
of the fixed alkalies or alkaline earths with silica, either
alpne or conjoined with alumina, brought into complete
fusion, and then suddenly congealed. Metallic oxides
are sometimes added: they assist the fusion like the al-
kalies, and communicate frequently a peculiar colour to
the vitreous mass.
The method of making glass was known at a very
early period. According to Pliny, the discovery was
owing to an accident. Some merchants, with a ship-
load of soda from Egypt, had cast anchor at the mouth
of the river Belus in Phoenicia, and were dressing their
Dinner on the sand. They made use of large lumps of